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ON 


ECONOMIC   FISCAL  LEGISLATION. 


TO    THE    HONOURABLE    THE    MEMBERS    OF    BOTH  HOUSES 
OF   THE    BRITISH    PARLIAMENT. 

PLENTY  of  food  for  the  people  has  uniformly  had  co- 
existence with  their  prosperity  ;  and  the  prevalence  of 
scarcity  has,  as  certainly,  been  the  precursor  of  the 
nation's  disastrously  adverse  condition.  These  coinci- 
dent facts  can  be  satisfactorily  traced,  through  a  long- 
series  of  past  years,  with  historical  truthfulness.  To  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  operation  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  them,  and  their  consecutive  effects,  and  above 
all  to  elicit  by  the  investigation  the  enduring  elements 
and  right  principles  on  which  the  social  wellbeing  of 
the  human  family  is  essentially  established,  is,  to  every 
right-minded  man,  a  duty  of  paramount,  national,  and 
human  importance.  All  will  remember  that,  in  1836, 
food  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  were  cheap,  the  revenue 
prosperous,  the  poor-rates  diminished,  and  every  thing 
indicated  that  the  people,  to  a  considerable  extent,  were 
employed,  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  life.  But 
after  1836  we  had  unfavourable  harvests,  yielding  an 
insufficient  supply  of  food  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try ;  not  that  Providence  had  been,  or  ever  is,  unmind- 
ful to  supply,  in  abundance,  the  wants  of  all  His 
rational  creatures,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  His  parental 
regard  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  the  human  family, 
He  had  given,  at  the  same  time,  in  other  countries, 
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superabounding  crops.  The  cause,  therefore,  of  the 
direful  evils  that  afflicted  us  from  the  year  1837  to 
1841,  arising  out  of  short  crops  in  this  country,  did 
not  come  from  the  hand  of  Providence,  but  came 
directly  from  the  operation  of  fiscal  regulations  which 
counteracted  His  beneficence.  These  overwhelming 
miseries  were  induced  by  artificial  means,  by  an  in- 
human law,  which  forbade  admission  to  the  food  which 
God  had  abundantly  provided  for  supplying  the  crying 
wants,  not  only  of  the  indigent  poor,  but  also  of  the 
honest  and  industrious  operatives  and  labourers  of  this 
country,  the  produce  of  whose  toil  entitled  them  to 
have  the  food  through  the  fair  medium  of  free 
exchange.  This  privation  of  a  sufficiency  of  food  is 
not  limited  to  the  immediate  distress  which  it  occasions. 
We  require  annually,  on  an  average,  an  extra  two 
millions  of  quarters  of  wheat,  amounting  to  five  or  six 
millions  sterling.  Opponents  to  the  free  admission  of 
corn  say  that  all  we  can  expect  to  benefit  by  Free 
Trade,  will  be  in  the  importation  of  these  two  or  three 
millions  of  quarters  of  wheat,  and  in  sending,  in  return, 
six  millions'  worth  of  our  manufactures  to  pay  for 
them.  Though  this  is,  in  itself,  no  trifle,  it  is  riot  all, 
nor  a  tithe  of  the  whole  benefit  that  will  result  from 
Free  Trade, — because,  when  that  wheat  is  prevented 
from  coming  in  by  iniquitous  legislation,  the  prices  of 
provisions  rise  so  high  that  the  poorer  classes  cannot 
afford  to  eat  sufficient ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  de- 
prives them  of  the  means  to  consume,  to  the  same 
extent,  the  commodities  and  manufactures  of  the 
country,  as  they  do  when  food  is  cheap.  Say  that  this 
privation  is  to  the  extent  of  2s.  weekly  per  family, 
during  the  time  of  extreme  high  prices,  it  amounts  on 
5,000',000  families  to  £500,000  per  week,  or  upwards 
of  26  millions  of  money  per  annum,  withdrawn  from 
the  consumption  of  articles  necessary  for  their  comfort. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Bamfield,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  Industry,"  &c.,  observes  that,  "  The  differ- 
ence between  the  sum  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 


•20,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  alone,  in  1834,  com- 
pared to  1839,  amounted  to  £^0,000,000  sterling. 
This  money  was  abstracted,  in  the  last-named  year, 
from  the  sum  which  would  hare  gone  to  purchase  other 
kinds  of  crops  and  manufactures.  Who  can  wonder 
that  a  general  stagnation  of  trade  took  place  ?  It  is 
to  the  outlay  of  what  the  poor  would  save  in  the  price 
of  bread,  if  they  got  it  cheap,  that  the  agriculturist  must 
look  to  pay  for  the  flax,  the  rapeseed,  the  hemp,  the 
hay,  the  butter,  the  cheese,  the  meat,  the  hides,  and 
the  wool,  which  he  would  then  grow  in  the  place  of, 
and  more  profitably  than,  grain."  In  this  fact  exists 
the  fearful  and  aggravated  evil  of  a  scarcity  in  the 
necessaries  of  life.  When  this  cessation  of  demand  for 
manufactures  and  other  articles  of  personal  and  house- 
hold comforts,  on  the  part  of  the  masses,  has  taken 
effect,  so  as  to  stop  the  employment  of  labourers  in 
local  trades,  and  of  manufacturing  operatives,  they 
cease  to  earn  wages,  and  this  increases  the  general 
privation  to  such  an  amount  as  it  would  be  fruitless  to 
attempt  to  calculate ;  and,  probably,  but  a  very  inade- 
quate estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  money  that  is  consequently  withdrawn  from 
being  expended,  not  only  in  the  consumption  of  vari- 
ous articles  and  manufactures,  but  in  food  also.  Now, 
the  withdrawal  of  twenty-six  millions  of  money  from 
the  consumption  of  the  country  paralyses  its  industrial 
power  to  create  the  things  which  produce  and  consti- 
tute its  only  wealth ;  and  this  general  course  of  national 
impoverishment  is,  as  already  stated,  many  times  more 
important  than  the  immediate  destitution  induced  by 
the  fiscal  hindrance,  to  the  direct  advantage  derived 
from  sending  our  manufactures  in  exchange  for  foreign 
corn.  In  like  manner  as  the  protective  duty  on  wheat, 
enacted  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  British  land- 
owner, takes  from  all  the  wages  of  every  individual 
labourer  earned  in  the  kingdom  that  portion  of  the 
price  which  that  tax  has  added  to  the  cost  of  food,  and 
has  thereby  absorbed  the  means  that  the  masses  would 


otherwise  have  of  consuming  other  articles,  and  stimu- 
lating the   industrial   production   of  them ;    so   also, 
great  as  is  the  direct  injurious  contraction  of  our  foreign 
trade,  inflicted  by  fiscal  and  monopoly  duties,  on  sugar 
and  on  other  colonials,  yet  the  direct  baneful  influence 
of  the  artificially  enhanced  prices  on  these  imports, 
exacted  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  honest  labourers, 
by  preventing  the  consumption  of  other  things,  is  still 
more  fatally  destructive  to  the  expansion  of  our  home 
trade.      An  aggravation  of  the  fiscal  impost  is,  that 
10s.  per  cwt.  of  it  is  an  excess  of  duty,  laid  on  cheaper 
sugars  to  exclude  them  from  equal  competition  in  the 
English  market  with  the  West  India  produce,  solely  to 
subserve  the  sordid  interests  of  a  few  rich  proprietors 
who,  residing  in  England,  have  their  sugar  plantations 
in  those  islands.      This  differential  duty  of  10s.,  if  the 
scheme  succeed,  amounts,  in  the  aggregate  extra  price 
enacted  for  their  230,000  tons  of  sugar,  to  £2,300,000 
annually  forced  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  British 
public  for  the  presumed  benefit  of  these  wealthy  indi- 
viduals.    The  addition  of  these  enormous  duties  to  the 
naturally  low  cost  of  sugars  and  colonials  is  most  in- 
juriously blighting  to  the  expansive  tendencies  of  our 
internal   trade;    and  is  most  effective  to  render  our 
industrial  power  to  create  wealth  abortive.     It  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  writer  to  call  public  attention 
particularly  to  the  fearful  counteracting  effects  on  the 
prosperity  of  every  class   of  the   community  which 
fiscally   imposed   high   prices   inevitably   inflict.      A 
diminished  demand  for  manufacturers,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances  detailed   above,    has   induced    superficial 
observers   to   declaim    against    over-production    and 
superfluous  population ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  industry   can  be    so    abundant,   and  the 
industrial  power  so  great,  as  to  cause  national  distress, 
is  to  advance  the  self- contradictory  proposition,  that 
"  These  elements  of  all  national  prosperity,  in  the  very 
act  of  producing  plenty,  do  create  scarcity." 

If  a  manufacturer  had  one  yard  of  cloth  more  than 


he  required,  and  a  baker  one  loaf  more  than  he  needed, 
both  might  advantageously  exchange  with  each  other; 
but  if  the  manufacturer  had  twenty  yards  of  cloth  to 
part  with,  and  the  baker  had  not  a  loaf  to  spare,  both 
would  be  in  a  state  of  distress.  If  the  baker  would 
submit  himself  to  privation,  he  might  sell  to  the  manu- 
facturer half  a  loaf  for  the  twenty  yards  of  cloth :  but 
how  reprehensible  would  his  conduct  be,  if,  to  obtain 
these  twenty  yards  of  cloth,  the  baker  had  himself 
devised  the  means  of  making  the  bread  scarce,  and, 
thereby  inducing  a  languid  exchange,  had  converted 
the  producers  into  listless  idlers,  stopped  consumption, 
and  ruined  his  own  customers  !  Yet  in  this  country  the 
Corn  Laws  are  enacted  to  enable  the  producers  of  food 
to  deal  thus  nefariously  with  the  producers  of  all  other 
things  ;  though,  when  scarcity  gives  these  pauperising 
laws  their  malignant  potency,  the  universal  cry  of 
national  suffering  accurately  marks  both  the  folly  and 
the  iniquity  of  them,  arid  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the 
apparent  surplus  population  and  over-production.  In 
the  degree  that  our  fiscal  laws  exclude  the  food  required 
by  the  nation,  a  stagnation  of  exchanges  in  trade  is 
experienced,  and  also  that  distress  to  which  the 
labourers  become  the  first  victims  and  greatest  sufferers. 
It  is  true  the  misery  of  privation  occasioned  by  these 
laws  mounts  up  through  all  grades  of  society.  In  like 
manner  the  Americans,  whose  staple  productions  are 
agricultural,  to  the  degree  that  they  exclude  and  make 
manufactures  scarce,  compel  the  agriculturists  to  pay 
for  them  a  larger  quantity  of  their  products,  and  oblige 
all  the  labourers  in  the  United  States  to  accept  a  less 
remuneration  for  their  labour  than  would  otherwise  be 
enjoyed  by  all ;  and  by  such  baneful  policy,  they  bring 
upon  themselves  stagnation  in  their  commercial  ex- 
changes, and  retard  the  progress  of  their  advancing 
prosperity. 

Amongst  the  fallacies  as  to  the  cause  of  the  distress 
in  question,  one  put  forth  by  many  is,  that  "  this 
national  distress  is  owing  to  a  SCARCITY  OF  MONEY, — 
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to  a  panic  in  the  money  market."  Now,  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  this  national  distress  does  not  arise  from  this 
cause,  but  simply  and  solely  because  the  great  articles 
of  necessary  consumption,  provisions,  are  scarce.  This 
is  the  only  origin  of  the  evil.  Suppose  a  man  goes  to 
market  with  Is.  6d.  to  buy  potatoes,  expecting  to  get, 
as  usual,  one  bushel  for  Is.,  but  finds  that,  owing  to  a 
deficient  crop,  they  have  doubled  in  price,  and  that  1  s. 
will  buy  only  half  a  bushel ;  when  he  recollects  his 
hungry  children  at  home,  he  will  immediately  feel  a 
panic  respecting  his  pecuniary  means  to  supply  their 
wants,  and  regret  that  he  had  spent  6d.  on  the  way  for 
a  pair  of  socks  for  one  of  his  children.  He  will  say  to 
himself,  "  Now  that  potatoes  are  more  scarce  1  find 
money  more  scarce  too ;  and,  where  one  shilling  would 
do  before,  I  must  have  two  now;  and,  though  the 
children  want  shoes  and  stockings,  I  cannot  buy  them, 
as  I  shall  want  the  money  for  potatoes."  Then  the 
hosier  and  other  tradesmen  who  had  profited  by  the 
man  spending  his  other  shilling  with  them,  not  finding 
his  shilling,  and  those  of  thousands  of  other  operatives 
similarly  affected,  to  come  over  their  counters  as  usual, 
begin  to  say,  "  Bless  us !  what  a  scarcity  of  money  ! 
where  is  all  the  money  gone  to  ?"  But  the  operation 
of  scarcity  on  the  money  market  does  not  stop  here  : 
the  poor  man  is  by  trade  a  stocking- weaver,  and  his 
master  (who,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  consumption, 
is  not  receiving  his  usual  orders  from  the  hosier)  de- 
prives him  of  employment ;  wages  cease  to  be  earned 
by  him  and  other  operatives  in  like  circumstances ;  and 
provision  shops,  consequently,  in  their  turn,  participate 
in  and  exclaim  against  the  want  of  money.  Why,  in 
the  case  supposed,  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country 
would  have  remained  unaltered ;  only  its  available 
value  would  have  diminished.  When  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  country  become  scarce,  more  money  is 
required  to  make  the  same  purchases,  and  less  money 
is  expended  in  other  things;  and  for  these  reasons, 
and  because,  under  such  a  stagnation  of  trade,  bankers 
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refuse  to  accommodate  their  customers,  money  becomes 
unavoidably  scarce  also  ;  and  the  panic  of  that  one 
man,  in  such  case,  becomes  the  panic  of  all. 

No  money  panic  ever  occurred,  in  this  or  in  any 
other  country,  which  has  not  been  occasioned  by  an 
inefficient  quantity  of  things  calculated  to  reimburse 
enterprise,  and  to  remunerate  the  labourer  for  his 
labour, — either  specifically,  as  in  national  adventures, 
such  as  the  abortive,  because  premature,  railway  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  nota- 
ble tulip  mania  in  Holland,  when  tens  of  thousands 
sterling  were  invested  in  the  purchase  and  involved  in 
the  sale  of  thousands  of  imaginary  bulbs  that  had  no 
actual  existence ;  or,  as  happens  more  generally,  from 
an  actual  defalcation  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as 
this  country  painfully  experienced  from  the  year  1839 
to  1842. 

COMMODITIES  of  all  kinds  are  the  EFFECTS  on  which 
the  currency  obtains  credit ;  and  when  these  fail  the 
money's  available  value  is  diminished,  and  a  panic  in 
the  money  market  must,  of  necessity,  ensue.  Under 
such  circumstances,  an  augmented  issue  of  money 
would  rather  aggravate  than  alleviate  the  stubborn  fact 
of  an  existing  scarcity. 

THE  COMMODITIES,  THE    THINGS    OF    A    COUNTRY,  ARE 

THE  BASIS  OF  ITS  MONEY  value.  With  these  we  buy  the 
gold  and  silver;  with  these  we  give  validity  to  coin, 
and  validity  and  credit  to  paper-money  :  without  these 
both  lose  value.  Paper-money  is  worthless,  and  the  coin 
leaves  the  country  to  find  solvency  elsewhere.  If  com- 
modities become  scarce,  money  will  lose  its  available 
value,  and  become  scarce  too.  Let  there  be  no  hin- 
drance to  the  procuring  of  an  abundance  of  commodi- 
ties, and  money  will  retain  its  full  available  value,  and 
will  be  plentiful.  The  most  ingenious  legislation  on  the 
currency  (be  that  currency  gold,  silver,  or  paper)  can- 
not avert  these  results,  nor  prevent  this  law  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  from  taking  effect.  If  a  pound  note  be 
fully  represented  by  effects  in  the  hands  of  the  issuer, 
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its  value  is  equal  to  that  of  a  sovereign ;  but  if  there 
be  absolutely  no  effects,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
of  any  value.  A  pound  note  and  a  sovereign  on  an 
isolated  bare  rock,  for  want  of  effects,  are  equally 
valueless,  and  are  as  worthless  as  bills  drawn  on  insol- 
vent parties ;  but  imports  of  useful  commodities,  taken 
to  that  place,  would  immediately  restore  value  to  both, 
provided  the  parties  who  issued  the  paper  were  of 
acknowledged  solvency.  If  a  deficiency  of  wheat  raise 
the  price  from  505.  to  755.  per  quarter,  this  fact  attests 
that  the  country,  in  the  article  of  wheat,  is  partially  in- 
solvent, and  that  the  difference  of  price  is,  in  realit}% 
simply  a  compromise  for  135.  4d.  in  the  pound  on  the 
pound  sterling,  owing  to  a  want  of  effects  in  this  article. 
Were  £16,000,000  of  gold,  under  such  circumstances, 
drawn  from  the  bank,  and  exported  to  buy  wheat, 
which  could  be  sold  here  to  clear  505.  per  quarter,  the 
transaction  would  realize  205.  in  the  pound  to  the 
investor ;  and  the  importation  would  tend  to  restore 
the  nation's  solvency  in  wheat,  and  its  former  available 
value  to  the  money  used  by  the  consumers  of  it. 
Hence  distress  and  stagnation  of  trade  have  not  been 
owing  to  a  money  panic,  but  to  a  scarcity  in  the 
provision  market.  Could  the  currency  in  circulation 
be  a  stationary  amount,  its  value  would  rise  just  in 
proportion  that  commodities  increased  in  quantities, 
and,  vice  versa,  the  currency  would  fail  in  available 
value  as  commodities  diminished  in  quantities.  Here, 
let  the  landed  proprietors'  attention  be  drawn  to  the 
foregoing  important  fact,  and  learn  from  it  a  lesson, 
sufficient  if  understood,  to  dissipate  the  gross  fallacy 
that  has  led  them  to  seek,  by  maintaining  scarcity, 
to  increase  the  value  of  their  possessions.  For  land, 
which  always  is  a  fixed  quantity,  falls  under  the  same 
laws  that  the  currency  does,  and  is  inevitably  enhanced 
in  its  exchangeable  value,  as  commodities  increase  in 
quantities,  and  must  suffer  depression  as  these  quan- 
tities diminish.  A  panic  in  the  money  market  is 
the  symptom ;  and  the  suspension  of  labour,  and  the 
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suppression  and  diminution  of  its  productions,  are  the 
fatal   results,   that    mark     with   unerring    truth    the 
VANISHING    POINT,  where  the   plausible  but  delusive 
scheme,  legislatively  enacted  to  protect  and  advantage 
agriculture,  eludes  the  grasp  and  disappoints  the  sordid 
calculations   of  its    projectors.      Every  class   of  the 
agriculturists — landowners,  farmers,  and  labourers,  but 
these  last  most  wretchedly — are  involved  in  the  common 
disastrous  impoverishment,  which  the  artificially  en- 
hanced price  of  provisions — by  depressing  the  industrial 
fountains  of  all  wealth,  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
commodities,    and    thereby    aggravating     scarcity — 
inevitably  inflicts   on    the  whole   community.     But, 
strange  to  say,   our   legislators  enact   laws    to   pro- 
duce SCARCITY  ;    whereas  common  sense  would  lead 
them   to    endeavour    to  secure   PLENTY.      The   only 
way  to  obtain  this  plenty  is   to   abolish    monopolies, 
and  then  scarcity  at  home  will  be  remedied  by  that 
plenty  from    abroad   which   would,    by   setting  free 
the   pecuniary  means  of  the  masses  to  flow  through 
the    numberless     channels    of    consumption,    stimu- 
late into   active  operation  all    the  gushing  fountains 
of  ingeniously  directed  industrial  production,  which 
are,    emphatically,    the    only   source,    the    enriching 
springs  of  all  individual  and  national  wealth.     The 
traffic  of  the  last  six  months  of  1844,  on  thirty-eight 
of  the  principal  railways  of  Great  Britain,  amounted 
to  £3,250,000.     This  revenue  is  £450,000  more  than 
that  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1843,  being  an 
increase  in  the  traffic   of    14    per   cent,   for  the  six 
months,  or  at  the  rate  of  28  per  cent,  per  annum. 
This  sum,  which  was  only  a  small  contribution  from 
the  augmented  wealth  of  the  country,  indicated  that 
the  whole  community  was  in  a  state  of  prosperity. 
The  cause  of  this  prosperity  existed  in  the  fact  that 
the  industry  of  the  people,  which  is  the  only  available 
power  to  create  wealth,  had  been  called  into  active 
and  cheering  operation  by  the  plenty  of  cheap  food, 
which  left  a  surplus  of  wages  in  the  hands  of  the  la- 
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bourers,  to  be  expended  by  them  on  the  commodities 
that  rendered  themselves  and  their  homes  comfortable. 
This  augmented  railway  profit,  consequent  on  an 
abundant  harvest  once  more  vouchsafed  by  an  indul- 
gent Providence  to  relieve  from  wretchedness  a  nation 
guilty  of  restricting  food  for  the  people,  is  a  result 
which  more  than  justifies  a  calculation  made  by  the 
writer  in  1842.  The  statement  was  as  follows  : — "  He 
was  a  large  railway  proprietor,  and  if  FREE-TRADE 
principles  were  to  prevail ;  if  the  differential  duties  in 
favour  of  colonial  produce  were  repealed  ;  if  corn  were 
permitted  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  from  abroad, 
and  the  vast  masses  of  the  people  were  allowed  to  sa- 
tisfy their  hunger  with  cheap  food, — he  felt  persuaded 
that  a  double  quantity  of  sugar  would  be  consumed; 
that  a  double  quantity  of  coffee  would  be  used ;  and 
he  scarcely  doubted  that  a  double  quantity  of  wheat 
would  be  required  for  the  sufficient  sustenance  of 
the  people.  These  articles,  when  imported,  would  be 
carried  from  the  seaports  to  the  interior,  and  from 
town  to  town,  by  railway ;  payment  for  them  would 
be  made  in  manufactures,  which  would  be  transmitted 
by  the  same  conveyances.  Commercial  travellers  em- 
ployed in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  these  various  arti- 
cles of  merchandise,  and  in  the  ramified  transaction? 
to  which  these  give  birth,  would  greatly  multiply  the 
number  of  railway  passengers,  and,  with  the  increased 
transit  of  goods,  could  not  but  very  much  augment 
the  profits  of  the  railway  companies  to  an  amount 
far  beyond  anything  that  he  would  venture  to  predict. 
If  this  profit  amounted  to  no  more  than  one-half 
per  cent,  per  annum,  it  would  give  to  the  capital  in- 
vested an  additional  value  of  10  per  cent.,  and  that 
1 0  per  cent,  would  raise  the  value  of  his  property  a 
hundred  times  the  £100  which  he  had  contributed  on 
that  occasion  to  the  funds  raised  for  the  diffusion  of 
Free-Trade  principles." 

From  the  influence  which  the  single  item  of  cheap- 
ened food  has  had,    during  the  preceding   year,    in 
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inducing  such  an  extent  of  national  prosperity,  it  is 
quite  clear  that,  if  the  whole  of  the  conditions  above 
recited  were  complied  with,  the  vast  ingress  of  fo- 
reign, and  production  of  domestic,  commodities,  which 
would  be  universally  and  liberally  distributed  amongst 
every  class  of  the  community,  would  affect  even  the 
property  of  landowners,  in  common  with  all  other  pro- 
perty, still  more  beneficially  than  is  shown  to  have 
accrued  to  railway  property.  The  extent  of  the  ad- 
ventitious profits  accruing  to  landed  proprietors  from 
the  expansion  of  commerce  is  illustrated  by  the  as- 
tounding fact,  that  the  average  value  of  land  in  Lan- 
cashire, the  emporium  of  manufactures  and  merchan- 
dise, has  been  enhanced  during  the  last  150  years 
more  than  5000  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  last  twelve 
years  previous  to  1842  the  augmentation  of  its  average 
value  was  more  than  46  per  cent.  Yet  the  striking 
peculiarity  of  Lancashire,  where  land  has  attained  the 
most  value,  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce required  by  its  active  and  able  population  are 
actually  imported  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
county's  production.  Shipowners'  property  is  as  es- 
pecially benefited,  by  the  increased  freights  from  the 
greater  extension  of  commerce,  as  is  railway  property 
from  the  same  cause  by  increased  traffic.  Labour,  the 
most  sacred  of  all  property,  and  the  only  rightful  ori- 
gin of  it,  receives  its  value  solely  from  the  things  it 
produces  :  if  these  abound,  wages  are  correspondingly 
remunerative ;  if  they  be  scarce,  wages  are  effectually 
depreciated  in  value  to  the  extent  of  the  scarcity. 
Machinery — the  creation  of  that  divine  principle  in 
our  nature,  intellect — confers  on  labour  prolific  pro- 
duction, and  (combined  with  commerce  emancipated 
from  fiscal  imposts)  is  calculated  to  augment  most 
abundantly  the  fund  of  things  out  of  which  all  wages, 
as  well  as  all  other  profits,  are  eventually  paid.  Ma- 
chinery and  unshackled  commerce  are  the  only  means 
for  securing  to  labourers  the  full  employment  of  their 
labour,  and  its  just  and  liberal  remuneration  ;  in  them 
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exists  the  certain  antidote  to  the  destitution  of  indus- 
trious poverty  :  in  them,  too,  will  be  found  the  pre- 
cious germs  of  NATIONAL  CONTENTMENT  and  UNIVER- 
SAL PEACE. 

Nothing  can  be  of  greater  moment  to  mankind  than 
that  they  should  be  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  Free 
Trade,  and  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  true  and  beautiful, 
because  righteous,  principles  of  political  economy, — 
PRINCIPLES  which  have  their  foundations  deeply 
rooted  in  the  immutable  and  revealed  Gospel  precept 
of  "  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
unto  us ;"  and  are  in  every  respect  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  moral  laws  and  Christian  duties,  enjoined  with 
the  intent  that  men's  obedience  to  them  may  induce 
that  universal  mutual  benevolence  which  is  essential 
to  the  beneficial  guidance  of  human  affairs,  both 
collectively  and  individually,  and  which  God,  reason, 
and  humanity  alike  commend.  The  ethics  of  political 
economy  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  commands  of 
the  great  Omniscient  Founder  of  our  faith,  and  must  be 
as  sacredly  observed,  in  order  that  all  the  families  and 
grades  of  men  may  fairly  partake  of  and  enjoy  in 
plenitude  the  universal  distribution,  and  concomitant 
abundance,  which  a  free  and  untaxed  interchange  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labours  would  most  certainly  assure 
to  them.  Indirect  taxation  on  the  commodities  ex- 
changed for  the  produce  of  the  labourer's  toil,  whether 
levied  for  financial  purposes  or  to  subserve  the  more 
depraved  and  rapacious  purpose  of  fiscal  monopoly,  is 
literally  a  spoliation  of  their  wages,  a  withholding  of 
the  labourer's  hire,  a  moral  outrage  on  our  common 
humanity.  Direct  taxation  on  realized  property  and 
on  income,  adjusted  equitably  to  the  circumstances  of 
its  derivable  sources,  is  the  only  remedy  to  this  crying 
and  overwhelming  evil.  The  moral  agitation  for  the 
abolition  of  restrictive  and  monopolist  imposts  on  con- 
sumable commodities  affords  the  gratifying  antici- 
pation that  it  will  be  but  the  glorious  prelude  to  a 
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great  fiscal  enlightenment,  that  will  show  up  to  merited 
contempt  and  popular  derision  both  the  gross  iniquity 
and  maudlin  folly  of  indirect  taxation,  which,  by  en- 
hancing prices,  takes  from  the  masses  the  ability  to  be 
consumers,  and  thus  withholds  from  the  productive 
hand  of  industry  the  main  incentive  to  its  unwearied, 
universal,  and  prolific  employment ;  whilst,  if  industry 
were  relieved  from  this  fatal  burden  on  its  fertile 
energies,  the  demand  for  its  legitimately  incited  and 
elastic  exercises  would  impart  to  it  unbounded  pro- 
ductiveness, and  its  consequent  illimitable  creations  of 
wealth  would  be  more  than  coextensive  with  all  the 
wants  which  the  comforts,  the  improvements,  and  the 
elegancies  of  life  require  to  be  supplied  for  the  moral 
and  physical  wellbeing  of  the  human  family. 

The  all-important  question  which  most  deeply  affects 
every  class  of  the  community,  and  which  demands  of 
you,  the  Legislature,  as  the  guardians  of  the  public 
welfare,  the  most  serious  consideration,  is,  "  How  is 
PLCNTY  for  all  to  be  obtained  and  secured  ?"  Thanks 
be  to  God,  the  revealed  immutable  laws  of  His  moral 
government  solve  this  question,  and  indicate  the 
infallible  means  of  obtaining  it.  "  Loose  the  bands  of 
wicked  commercial  monopoly  and  fiscal  restrictions; 
undo  from  the  toiling  multitude  the  heavy  burdens 
of  indirect  taxation,  and  let  the  oppressed  labourers  go 
free  to  exchange  and  enjoy  the  entire  fruits  of  their 
honest  labour."  Let  those  wealthy  classes  of  the  com- 
munity who,  by  their  influence,  elect  their  representa- 
tives in  Parliament  to  make  the  social  laws,  to  impose 
taxation,  and  to  dispense  the  national  funds,  HONESTLY 
pledge  their  own  property,  and  not  subject  the  poor 
mans  wages  to  be  taxed  for  the  pecuniary  exigen- 
cies of  Government:  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
"  Our  exactors  will  become  righteousness,  and  our 
officers  peace :  our  brass  will  become  gold — our  iron, 
silver — our  wood,  brass — and  our  stones,  iron  !"  The 
martial  metal,  diverted  from  instruments  of  war  and 
human  slaughter,  will  be  beaten  into  mighty  engines 
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of  powerful  production,  to  multiply  immensely  our 
manufactures,  which,  exchanged  for  the  products 
of  other  countries,  will  cement  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  the  commercial  bonds  of  lasting  peace. 
PLENTY,  undiminishecl  by  absorbing-  taxes,  will  gush 
from  these  pure  perennial  sources  of  divinely-appointed 
industry  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  national 
expenditure,  will  overflow  the  whole  land  with  abun- 
dance ;  will  fill  every  breast  with  grateful  contentment ; 
and  will  elevate  every  manly  heart  with  dignified  self- 
dependence,  and  prolong  useful  life  in  peaceful 
enjoyment. 

Yewtree,  March  26,  1845. 
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